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HUNTERS NEED IDENTIFICATION TO GET 
LICENSES 


N order to save yourself a lot of time and trouble be sure to have 

some sort of identification card with you when you apply for a 
hunting license this season. Otherwise you may have to chase back 
home, thereby causing yourself considerable inconvenience. 

The need for identification in securing hunting licenses became a 
law during the recent session, and the Act revises Section 302 of 
the Game Code by providing that a person who desires to procure 
a hunter’s license establish his identity to the satisfaction of the 
authorities issuing the licenses, by producing a bank book, letter, 
lodge cards, motor vehicle driver’s license, or some other positive 
means of identification. 

This Act was passed mainly for the purpose of preventing non- 
residents of the State of Pennsylvania, as well as those who have 
been denied permission to hunt by this Department, from procuring 
a resident hunter's license. Such evasions have been very numerous 
during past years. 

The Department of Revenue therefore requests the cooperation 
of all County Treasurers, as well as the agents whom they have 
appointed to sell licenses under their supervision, for the fullest 
cooperation for enforcing this Act. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ADVISES ON RACCOON BILL 


The raccoon bill as passed at the recent session of the Legislature 
has, judging from the great number of inquiries being received, con- 
fused many hunters. 

An inquiry having been directed to the Department of Justice 
whether or not the inclusion of the raccoon, as a game animal, pro- 
hibits trapping of the raccoon under the fur-bearing classification, 
and whether the Act of May 22, 1938, No. 160, is in conflict with 
Section 701, 702, 703, 704, and 715 of the Game Code, we requote 
herewith from the summarized opinion of Deputy Attorney General 
James W. Shull, as follows: 

“1. That the inclusion of the raccoon as a game animal does not 
prohibit its being trapped, irrespective of the fact that it is no 
longer classified as a fur-bearing animal. 

“2. That Act No. 160 approved May 22, 1933, is not inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of Sections 701, 702, 703, 704 and 715 of 
the Game Code.” 


FEDERAL LAW PROTECTS TWO SPECIES OF WILD 
DUCKS 


S$ the Ruddy Duck and the Bufflehead or Butterball are pro- 
tected by Federal law this year again, duck hunters as well as 
Game Protectors should learn how to recognize the species and 
avoid a possible fine. 
Unfortunately there is no marked peculiarity of flight to dis- 


tinguish them such as the swinging or weaving motion of the neck 
the Wood Duck shows in flight. 

Both are small ducks—rather smaller than the Teals, and only 
roughly half the size of Mallards. They are very loath to rise from 
the water, preferring to escape danger by diving instead—and either 
can dive almost as quickly as the grebe or “helldiver.”. When the 
Ruddy Duck is at last forced to flight, it makes a great pattering 
and splashing along the water for several feet before it gets into 
the air. The Bufflehead alights on the water with a like tumultuous 
splash and slide out of all proportion to its size. The chief char- 
acteristic of the Bufflehead’s flight is its tremendous speed. 

In spite of the male Buftlehead’s striking appearance in breeding 
season, both male and female of the species have a general brownish 
appearance in the hunting season, but with a white wing patch and 
a white patch back of and extending below the eye. The under- 
parts are white. 

soch male and female of the Ruddy Duck in the fall have a 
grayish brown back and are a silvery ashy below. There is no 
white in the wing, but the male has a white and the female a 
dusky stripe through whitish cheeks. 


TWO MONTH WATERFOWL SEASON 
BAG AND POSSESSION LIMITS REDUCED 
SEASON ON BRANT CLOSED 


The season on ducks, geese and coots for Pennsylvania this year, 
as just announced by the Federal Government will extend from Oct. 
16th to Dec. 15th. The bag limit on ducks will be 12, of which num- 
ber not more than 8 of any one, or 8 in the aggregate, may be canvas- 
backs, red-heads, scaups, teals, shovelers, or gadwalls. 


The possession limit on ducks is not more than two days bag or 
24, and on the excepted species named above from 20 to 16. 

Also, the season on brant was closed in Pennsylvania and other 
Atlantic Coast States. 


Every reader of the NEws is urged to digest this information and 
pass it along to his brother hunters. The time element prevented 
our holding up the hunting licenses long enough to include the new 
waterfowl regulations, therefore, the bag and possession limits 
thereon must be ignored. Everything is being done in the way of 
publicity, posters, etc., to acquaint the hunters of these changes and 
your cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 


LESS FIRES, MORE GAME 


It won’t be long ere we are in the midst of the fire season. Fires 
destroy not only the game but the food and home of the game. Each 
year someone’s carelessness is restricting Pennsylvania’s hunting 
areas through the devastation caused by throwing away a lighted 
cigarette or cigar, the leaving of a burning camp fire, ete. _Be sure 
your cigarette, cigar, pipe, or camp fire is out before you leave it. 
Carry a receptacle of some sort in your hunting coat in which to 
place the ash when the forest floor is particularly dry. A single 
forest fire may destroy more game than a hunter would kill in a 
lifetime. BE CAREFUL WITH FIRE IN THE WOODS. 
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GAME OFFICIALS WILL ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL GAME ASSOCIATION 

Hon. Adolf Muller, President, Dr. Samuel 
H. Williams, member, and Ernest E. Har- 
wood, Secretary of the Game Commission 
have been invited to attend the 27th Annual 
Convention of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners at Columbus, Ohio, on September 21 
and 22 and in all probability both will ac- 
cept. 

The program promises to be interesting 
and will include discussions on: 

1. The Practical Side of Stream and Lake 
Improvement. 

2. Better Coordination of State and Fed- 
eral Fish Stocking Program. 

8. Management Possibilities for Ring- 
necked Pheasants and Hungarian Partridges. 

4. The. Future Function of State Game 
Farms. 

5. Returns from Banded Upland Game 
Birds. 

6. Effective Predator Control—A State or 
Federal Function. 

7. The Importance of an Annual Kill In- 
ventory and How Best To Get It. 

Mr. Muller has been asked to form part of 
the Committee assigned to discuss returns 
from banded upland game birds, while to Mr. 
Harwood has been assigned a discussion on 
the effectiveness of State or Federal preda- 
tor control. 

The Convention this year will meet at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. The 
present officers of the Association are Ross 
L. Leffler, of Pennsylvania, President; Guy 
Amsler, of Arkansas and James Brown, Ver- 
mont, Vice-Presidents, and Ray P. Holland, 
New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

Now’s a pretty good 
time to get set for the 
coming season. See that 
the shot gun gets a good 
cleaning and the hunting 
clothes repaired, if need- 
ed. Wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to test out the shot 
gun and rifle to see whether or ‘not they are 
shooting as good this year as last. Be sure 
your sights are right. | 

It might be well to jump in the car, if you 
hunt locally, and drop in to see the land- 
owner on whose lands you usually hunt— 
just to find out if you’re going to be welcome 
this season. A little pre-season “hunting” 
of this kind is not illegal. More of it should 
be done. It makes the farmer feel good and 
insures less posted areas. 

Here’s another thing: Don’t forget to 
countersign your licenses and to send in your 
report of game killed after the season is over. 

If you catch a fellow violating the law 
don’t fail to report him immediately. He’s 
the fellow who’s robbing you of a lot of your 
sport. 

Don’t try to kill more than the bag limit. 
Give the rabbits a chance, particularly. We 
don’t know whether we're going to get our 
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full quota for restocking this winter, so it’s 
best to go a little easy for this season, at 
least. Some reports indicate that the terrific 
storm last month didn’t do the small game 
much good in some sections, 

If you are a member of a hunting club, and 
want to start a good movement, how about 
getting up a poster or two to distribute in 
the sections you hunt? Here are a few good 
ones which were very effective last season: 








THE SPORTSMAN 
DANGER 
You are too close to the 
SCHOOL HOUSE 


to Discharge YOUR GUN 
Remember the Child is some- 
body’s Boy or Girl 


PRESERVE LIFE 


LAPPAWINZO FISH AND GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Northampton, Pa. 











The Mauch Chunk Rod and Gun Club last 
deer season distributed several hundred tags 
with the following warning: 

WE DO NOT WANT TO BE SHOT 
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IN THESE WOODS, NEITHER DO 
YOU—YOU BE CAREFUL WHAT 
YOU SHOOT AT, SO WILL WE AND 
WE’LL ALL GO HOME ALIVE and 
WELL. 


Forest fires destroy lumber, injure 
labor, kill industry, rob the com- 
munity, and increase taxes. Prevent 
Forest Fires, it Pays. 


Join the Mauch Chunk Rod and Gun 
Club, or your Local Club, and help the 
good cause along. 


Affiliated with the Carbon County 
Sportsmen’s Association, Representing 
28,000 Sportsmen, 


These tags were tied to twigs and bushes 
in the hunting territory, and especially 
about known deer stands. 


The tags are a pale buff printed in red, 
because the printer did not have the de- 
sired color in stock, but the Club hopes 
to have red tags printed in black for an- 
other season. 

This seems to be a novel and excellent 
way of reminding hunters of the need of 
safety precautions. 

Now is the time to look over the situation. 
Don’t wait until the last minute and then 
forget either your gun, your shells, or your 
license. 




















VISUAL EDUCATION 
Many New Movies Added 
When Game Commission lecturers embark 
on their assigned itineraries this fall they 
will be equipped with an entirely new series 
of motion picture films. Included in this 
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group is a reel on game bird raising which 
supersedes the film on this activity which 
has been used heretofore. There is plenty 
of action in this new single-reeler, especially 
when the young pheasant, quail and turkey 
chicks are hatched and removed from the 
incubators. The picture hits only the high 
spots, and all sportsmen interested in the 
State Game Farms should see it. 

A new reel on the Game Commission’s 
Training School also was prepared in order 
to include many added features. This film 
now moves quickly to an excellent ending 
designed to foster loyalty to the conservation 
game in every hunter in the state. Be sure 
to ask for this film when one of the Com- 
mission’s lecturers comes your way. 

Another interesting reel deals with the 
Citizens Conservation Camps on State Game 
Lands, and aside from depicting the splendid 
work they are doing on roads, fire lines, etc., 
there is just enough of the camp life shown 
to add a real touch of humor. See this film 
by all means. 

In addition to the above three films there 
have been added five News Reel pictures— 
an entirely new departure from our previous 
system of presenting short varied subjects. 

These pictures are patterned after the reg- 
ular News Reels seen at the theatres and 
each is so diversified as to keep the audience 
at high tension waiting to see what is next. 
It would take too long to outline the many 
scenes included in these reels, and unfair, 
for that matter. See them for yourself. They 
represent many weeks of effort. Many of 
them were taken under difficulties. it .is 
harder than the average person realizes to 
secure good films. Hundreds of little diffi- 
culties often interfere. Sometimes it means 
waiting for weeks to secure one subject, and 
when the time is ripe and the stage all set— 
then bad weather or some other unavoidable 
circumstance interferes. The Commission 
hopes that the new films will be interesting 
and that sportsmen will not hesitate to say 
so if they are not. It is only by criticism 
that we can improve. 


HOW TO BORROW MOVIE FILMS FROM 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 
Silent and Talking Pictures Showing Govern- 
ment Activities Loaned for Exhibition 
Purposes to Promote Popular 
Education 


A number of spertsmen’s organizations 
have written to the editor from time to time 
asking how to borrow movie films from the 
Federal Government. Here’s how: 

While there is no central Government ag- 
ency which distributes official movies, the 
Office of Education has gathered from the 
various departments and bureaus lists of 
the films which they have available for the 
public and the Office will supply information 
upon request. 

Applications for films should be sent to 
the separate Federal agencies which distrib- 
ute them. The films will be loaned free, 
with cost of transporting them to and from 
Washington to be borne by the user. 

In general, films will be loaned to the citi- 
zen if they are to be displayed before edu- 
cational institutions, engineering and scien- 
tific societies, civic and business associations, 
home education groups, clubs, and churches, 

Applications for films should be made as 
far in advance as possible and should specify 


several alternative choices of subject. Sche- 
dules of proposed showings or other definite 
information indicating how the films are to 
be employed should be submitted. 

Two sizes of motion pictures are available 
from the Government and they will fit most 
projectors. They are 16 mm. which fit 
smaller equipment, and the 35 mm. size, used 
in most commercial projectors. In request- 
ing films it is necessary to state which size 
is desired. 

The Government has kept up with devel- 
opments in the motion picture industry and 
has produced a series of sound films. These 
films are available for both sizes of projec- 
tors. In addition, sound movies are pro- 
vided with the sound track on the film itself 
and with sound on separate discs, suitable 
to the two types of sound projectors. These 
details must be specified when “talkies” are 
requested. 


NON-RESIDENT LICENSE FEES 

Following is a list of non-resident license 
fees charged by other states, as prepared 
through the courtesy of the Department of 
Revenue. Pennsylvania’s fee of $15.00 is re- 
ciprocal. In other words we charge a per- 
son from another state the same fee as they 
charge a resident from our state. 
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SCORES: OF NEAR-FATALITIES NEAR 
PHILIPSBURG 

Highway 322, from Philipsburg to Tyrone, 
known locally as the Tyrone Pike, was only 
opened three years ago. 

Yet in the less than three years, up to 
August 1, 1933, on that section of the high- 
way between Philipsburg and Sandy Ridge 
the appalling total of 139 deer have been 
killed by speeding automobiles. This num- 
ber has actually been removed by officials ; 
and besides these, estimating by the blood- 
spots, at least eleven others have been killed, 
but were stolen either by the occupants of 
the car that hit them or by others. 

So far personal injuries sustained in these 
collisions with the deer have, miraculously. 
been slight,—though any day there may be 
another resulting in fatalities to the driver 
and passengers as well as to the deer. 

But the aggregate damage to automobiles 
has been very large. Fenders and doors have 
been badly bent, lights broken, steering gears 
wrecked, and radiators ruined. One deer 
succeeded in getting off the highway, but, 
still blinded by the lights, broke its neck by 
crashing into a tree several rods from the 
road. 

The Highway Department has erected un- 
usually large danger and warning signs along 
the worst stretch of road, but they seem ut- 
terly ignored by motorists in their craze for 
speed. Apparently, only death or serious per- 
sonal injury will impress the speed-mad 
maniac. 

Fortunately, at least some of the deer are 
getting educated to the danger, and acci- 
dents are becoming less frequent, not because 
drivers are more careful, but because the 
deer are becoming more afraid of the high- 
way. 


PROTECTION FOR C. C. C. WORKERS 

The Game Commission feels it their duty 
to ask every hunter in the state to be doubly 
eareful when hunting in the vicinity of C. C. 
C. Camps in order that the boys working in 
these areas may be fully protected. 

It is suggested that hunters familiarize 
themselves with the location of camps in 
sections where they expect to hunt. For this 
purpose we are listing below the locations 
of all camps in the state. 

The various C. C. C. Camps on State Game 
Lands have already been advised, through 
Game Commission officials, of the need for 
safeguarding their particular districts and 
proper steps will be taken to do so. 


BEAVER BITES FOOT OFF 

Harry VanCleve, Asst. Chief of the Bureau 
of Vermin Control, and veteran beaver trap- 
per tells of an experience he had one time 
while trying to take a beaver alive for edu- 
eational purposes in a six-inch jaw steel 
trap. He hid near the trap, saw the beaver 
caught and hurried over so that the animal 
(it ‘Was a water set, of course) would not 
drown. He reached it in a few minutes, 
picked it up, and when he did the animal, 
whether purposely or not bit its foreleg off 
at the wrist and tried to escape. There was 
nothing to do but let the creature go. He 
did, and two years later, after the advent 
of the cage trap, he caught the creature 
again, alive. 
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OW TO TRAP BEAVERS 




















Harry VanCleve, Ass’t Chief, Bu- 


reau of Predatory Animals, and 
expert trapper, outlines correct 
methods of trapping and skinning 
beavers, 


Very few men in Pennsylvania have ever 
trapped beaver or had any experience in 
skinning the animals and preparing their 
pelts for market. Therefore, in view of the 
rapidly approaching season, a thorough study 
of the proper methods of doing these things 
should be made by every trapper who ex- 
pects to be active in this field. To aid in 
such a study, Harry VanCleve, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Predatory Animals 
of the Game Commission, an expert trapper 
and a man who knows beaver has prepared 
some instructions which, if followed closely, 
will prove very valuable and probably pro- 
duce the best results. Quotations from Mr. 
VanCleve’s instructions follow: 

“In market terms beaver pelts are classi- 
fied three ways—fall, winter and spring pelts. 
seavers are never at their best until about 
February 1st, however. Those taken in the 
spring months are worth at least 25% more 
than those caught in winter. In any well 
regulated beaver trapping operation they 
should be taken only during the months of 
February, March or early April as about this 
time they commence to show signs of shed- 
ding. 

“In using the steel trap for beaver, noth- 
ing smaller than a No. 3 trap should be used 
and as it is absolutely necessary to drown 
the animal at once, a weight, either a stone 
or casting of at least ten pounds, should be 
Securely wired to the trap. A wire should 
be attached to the trap chain and should be 
of sufficient length to allow the beaver to 
plunge into water deep enough to drown. 
Traps should never be set, staked or fast- 
ened away from water or in shallow water 
as a beaver struggles frantically to escape 


and will either break or bite his leg off 
above the trap. The disturbance he makes 
will cause all other beavers in the same 
pond to be trap-shy. 

“This drowning process can be modified in 
several ways, such as the sliding pole or a 
large stone with wire attached thrown into 
deep water, but old experienced beaver trap- 
pers are agreed that the ten or twelve pound 
weight securely fastened directly to the trap 
is the best method. 

“In placing the trap to catch a beaver it 
must be remembered this animal does not 
use the front feet while swimming, but holds 
them at rest at its sides. The first part of a 
beaver to strike the shore line is its throat 
or breast. The trap should be placed back 
from the water or in water shallow enough 
so the animal is in a walking position before 
reaching the trap. Traps so placed are most 
apt to catch the beaver by the front foot. 
This is desirable as they drown more readily 
than when caught by the hind foot. 

“Beavers can be induced to come ashore 
at desirable places by placing fresh aspen 
limbs with the tips at the water’s edge, and 
tying them so they cannot be dragged into 
the water. Thus they can get a taste of it 
but must come out over the trap to get more. 
After living all winter on the water-logged 
food they have stored under the ice, they 
are eager for fresh aspen and will take it 
readily. The temptation will be great at 
times to set traps in the paths or shallow 
water where they travel from place to place 
but if there is not water deep enough to 
drown the beaver it will not be there in the 
morning.” 

What use is there in trapping a beaver if 
you do not know how to skin it or prepare 
the pelt for marketing? Mr. VanCleve also 
outlines clear-cut instructions on these sub- 
jects. 


CORRECT METHOD OF SKINNING A 
BEAVER 
A. & B.—Cut around both fore and hind 
feet just below the fur or cut the hind feet 


off. Cut skin loose around legs as far as 
possible from outside. 

C.—Cut around tail just clear of fur. 

E. to D.—Make straight cut from center 
of lower jaw through vent to connect with 
cut made around tail. 

Commence at lower jaw, skin back both 
ways being careful not to cut or score the 
hide. 

Loosen skin well down the side of neck 
and over ribs. 

By loosening skin on legs, they will pull 
out through the holes made when cut was 
made around feet. 

Do not slit the skin on any of the legs. 

After all legs are pulled out, skin well 
down both sides, turn carcass over and loosen 
skin around base of tail. 

The skin cannot be pulled from a beaver— 
it must be cut loose all the way, therefore, 
beginners should use great care and plenty of 
time as every cut reduces the value of the 
pelt. By using great care and working slow- 
ly, the skin can be removed practically clean 
of flesh or fat. This is desirable as the flesh 
and fat is difficult to remove after the skin 
is dry. 

To stretch and dry the skin the best meth- 
od known is to lace inside a hoop. The old 
Indian method was to cut a sapling or hoop- 
pole and shave it until it is about the same 
tension at full length, and bend around a 
tree and fasten the ends together, thus form- 
ing a hoop about 2% feet wide by 3 feet long. 

Lace the skin inside the hoop beginning 
with the nose at the point where the hoop is 
fastened together. Stretch out in all direc- 
tions until the skin is oval or almost round. 
If you nail the skin to a board surface be 
sure to tack up strips or make some pro- 
vision so the air can get to the fur side or 
the fur will mold and spoil. 

If you will write the Game Commission 
about the first of November you will be 
able to secure a pamphlet outlining the 
above instructions. This little leaflet can 
conveniently be carried in the coat pocket. 
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GAME FARMS YIELD BIG CROP 
Many Birds Stocked 

Thousands wn ringnecked pheasants will 
have been stocked throughout the Common- 
wealth prior to the opening season on Novem- 
ber 1st. As of the last of August over 23,000 
of these popular game birds were distributed, 
and several thousand more will have gone 
forward in the next two months. In addi- 
tion thousands of birds were raised and re- 
leased by sportsmen’s organizations from eggs 
furnished by the Game Commission. Un- 
doubtedly the sportsmen are reaping the 
benefits of one of the most successful prop- 
agating years the Commission has experi- 
enced and a great deal of credit is due the 
men who supervise and carry on this work. 

Wild turkey hunters will be glad to learn 
that approximately 900 of these much sought 
after creatures have already been liberated 
and that others may follow soon depending 
upon the supply at the State Wild Turkey 
Farm. Turkeys have been stocked only in 
the following counties: Bedford, Blair, Cam- 
bria, Centre, Clinton, Cumberland, Franklin, 
Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Lycoming, Mif- 
flin Snyder Somerset and Union. 

These particular counties, in the opinion 
of the Commission, constitute the best wild 
turkey country in the State. A thorough 
survey’ of the kill of wild turkeys over a pe- 
riod of years, as shown on this page, proved 
this beyond any doubt. 

And while speaking about turkeys do not 
forget that the following counties are closed 
this year: Wyoming, Pike, Wayne, Monroe, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, Schuylkill, 
Berks, Northampton, Lehigh, Dauphin, Leb- 
anon, Tioga, Bradford, Clearfield and Jeffer- 
son. 

Three thousand bob-white quail also have 
been stocked. These birds, all reared in the 
new type brooder house pictured in last 
month’s bulletin, were in excellent condition. 


STATE GAME FARMS LEAD IN 
PRODUCTION 

An interesting comparison in game pro- 
duction recently compiled by the Bureau of 
Propagation reveals some astounding facts. 
This data covers last year’s activities. 

A check-up showed that during 1982, 481 
persons held propagating licenses in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Collective reports also showed that these 
game breeders raised a total of 3 elk, 84 rac- 
coons, 233 deer, 3,647 ducks, 81 geese, 74 
turkeys, 478 quail, and 11,852 ringnecked 
pheasants. 

The Game Commission on the other hand, 
reared at the State Game Farms a total of 
12,210 ringnecked pheasants, 2,723 quail, 634 
wild turkey, 60 ducks (raised primarily for 
exhibition) and 150 rabbits. And in addi- 
tion they shipped to sportsmen 71,996 ring- 
necked pheasant eggs from which, according 
to reports, a very good percentage was suc- 
cessfully reared and released. 


FINDS QUAIL IN DEEP WOODS 

Refuge Keeper Elmer Pilling, of Centre 
County, reports the following: ‘While trap- 
ping beaver in April, I found quail in the 
Black Moshannon region, back in the Brushy 
Mountain, a long distance from any culti- 
vated lands. Later I visited the section when 
the hatch should be over and again located 
them.” 
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SUMMARY OF 1933 CHANGES IN THE 
GAME LAW 


Raccoons 

The raccoon was removed from the list of 
fur-bearing animals, and classified as a game 
animal only. (Sections 101 and 601 amended 
by Act No. 160 approved May 22, 1933.) 

Identification of Applicant For Resident 

Hunter’s License 

When applying for a Resident Hunter’s Li- 
cense, every applicant is now required to es- 
tablish his identity by producing a bank 
book, letters, lodge cards, police cards, or a 
motor vehicle driver’s license or some other 
positive means of identification. (Section 
302 amended by Act No. 258 approved May 
26, 1933.) 
Member of Hunting Party May Drive For 

Big Game After Killing Deer or Bear 

A member of a camp or body of men hunt- 
ing together for deer or bear, or both, who 
has killed a legal deer or bear, may continue 
to cooperate with the members of his party 
hunting together, but only in the manner 
known as “driving,” until the camp limit has 
been killed. He must not kill, or attempt to 
kill, a second deer or bear that season. (Sec- 
tion 705 amended by Act No. 159, approved 
May 22, 1933.) 





A NEW TRICK IN SETTING OUT 
DECOYS 
When you put out your decoys for 
ducks this season try looping the cord 
over the head or neck of some of them, 
so that they will seem to be “tipping 
up” and feeding. You may get an 
agreeable surprise. Passing ducks are 
far more interested in others that have 
found a feeding ground than in stop- 
ping for mere company. 











PROTECTING PLANTS FROM RABBITS 

If you will spray your p!ants two or three 
times a week (and especially after a rain) 
with a heaping teaspoonful of common epsom 
Salts to a pint of water, the rabbits will let 
the plants strictly alone—and it will not in- 
jure the plants. This is widely used, with 
reports of uniform success. 


DIVISION GAME SUPERVISOR WINS 
N. R. A. 
Eastern Regional Police Match 


Bringing honors not only to the Game Com- 
mission but to the entire Commonwealth, 
Hayes T. Englert, member of the Commis- 
sion’s 1933 Pistol Team, captured the indi- 
vidual field firing match on August 25 at the 
Pennsylvania State Highway Patrol’s Range 
by scoring 46 points out of a possible 50 in 
the bobbing-man target and the running-man 
target in which 100 police officials from 
eleven states were entered. He received a 
gold medal. 

Supervisor Englert has been a member of 
Division “E” for the last twelve years. In 
the past year he also participated in many 
other matches in which he was individual 
high scorer. 

The rest of the team all showed excellent 
form, considering none of them had ever shot 
at bobbing or running targets before, and 
that they were pitted against seasoned shoot- 
ers. 





In the team competition on the 25th, known 
as the Sobel Trophy Course, the Game Com- 
mission’s team rated eighth, the event having 
been won by the West Virginia State Police. 
This was by no means a poor showing on 
the part of the Commission’s team—in fact, 
the way they carried themselves off generally 
brought forth many commendatory remarks, 
especially when it was learned that none of 
them were what might be termed “seasoned.” 

The team also showed up pretty fair on 
the following day when the match was won 
by the New Jersey State Police. Next year 
the boys will have a better idea of what it’s 
all about and we hope they bring the team 
championship to Pennsylvania. 

In addition to the regular team, Division 
Game Supervisor Wilbur Cramer, Game Pro- 
tector Mark Motter, and Deputy” Protector 
A. W. Ganster attended the shoot and par- 
ticipated in the individual events. 
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he Only Safe Gun i 


If You Want to be 
Healthy in the Woods 
and Fields -------- 


DON’T stand in front of anyone who is 
loading a gun. 


vv 


DON’T carry a hammer gun with the 
hammers back or a hammerless with the 
safety off. 


iis 


DON’T fail to “break’’ your gun before 
crossing a fence—or better yet, put it 
under the fence first, then climb over. 
When you pick it up DON’T grab it by 
the barrel and pull it toward you. Best 
way is to “break”? the gun when you put 
it on the ground. It takes a little more 
time to take these precautions and you 
may lose a shot or two—but rather that 
than the marble slab. 


vv 


DON’T lean your gun on a fence rail 
or wire and then pull it through after 
you. 


vv 


DON’T use your gun as a support when 
crossing a fence—you may lose both arms. 


vv 


LEAN on your gun at your own risk. 
Some fellows lean on the barrel, others 
place the barrels on their foot. 


vv 


A good way to blow your in’ards out 
is to sit with the muzzle pointing toward 
your middle, all the while twisting the 
gun around as if it were a stick. 


vv 


DON’T lean your gun against anything 
with a curved surface—an automobile 
fender for instance. It may slide down 
and endanger a hunter nearby. 


vv 


DON’T be like the “rookie” who is al- 
ways standing around sticking a dime in 
his barrels to make sure which one is 
choked, 


vv 


DON’T shoot when a companion is in 
the line of fire. 


vv 


DON’T go kicking around a brush pile 
with your gun off safety. You may trip 
and in trying to save yourself shoot a 
fellow hunter,on the other side. 





mes 
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e Gun Safely Pointed 


DON’T load your gun inside the house. 


_—) 








vv 





DON’T carry a loaded gun in an auto- 
mobile or other vehicle. 


vv 


DON’T pull your gun out of the car by 
the barrel. DON’T put it back that way 
either; never hand a gun to a man by the 
muzzle, 

vv 


DON’T forget to “pattern” your gun be- 
fore going into the woods to make sure 
it’s shooting as good this year as last. 


vv 


A GOOD WAY to end up in the morgue 
is to carry a gun in one hand and a pint 
of gin in the other. 


vv 


DON’T shoot at everything that moves. 
You may kill your pal—or even your own 
flesh and blood for that matter. 


DON’T shoot in the direction of oc- 
cupied buildings. 


DON’T HUNT IN fields where stock is : 
grazing. if 
vv i 














vv 


DON’T shoot at game in a corn field 
when huskers are at work, 





Peer re ere 


vv 





DON’T practice target shooting—especi-_ . ——— . — anal | : 
ally on a hang target or a live tree. You we : oe ro Be 
might kill someone nearby. 


si Snag nag sanro se 


vv 


DON’T stay on a farmer’s land too long, 
and DON’T fail to secure his permission 
before you hunt. 


vv 


DON’T fail to break your gun and look 
through your barrels, from the breech end, 
EVERY time after you have a fall; plenty 
of men have lost a hand or an arm—to say 
nothing of a fine gun—by a barrel getting 
even slightly clogged with snow or mud or 
even dry soil when they fell, and then for- 
got to see the barrels were clear before 
they shot. 





vv 





DON’T try to stop a dogfight by hitting 
the dogs over the head with your gun; 
even if the gun is empty, you are likely 
to ruin it for further use. 


vv 





DON’T ever lose a healthy respect for 
a gun—as they used to say in the days of 
the old muzzle-loader, a gun is dangerous 
without lock, stock or barrel, for a man 
whipped his wife to death with the ram- 
rod, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








Picturesque entrance to C. C, C. Camp No. 104, recently named in honor of 
James N. Morton, Ass’t Chief, Bureau of Refuges and Lands. 


BEAR CHASING SPORT UNTIL BRUIN 
REVERSES 

Bear chasing is a great sport until the 
bruin decides to reverse the order of things 
Take the word of Private Hackett and Ser- 
geant Lynch, of C. C. Camp No. 96, near 
Hillsgrove, who had the experience recently 
when they chased a bear that paid nightly 
visits to the camp to feast from the garbage 
can. 

Armed with nothing but their bare hands 
and plenty of courage, the pair surprised 
the bear at her evening meal. The bear, 
startled, did just what they expected her to 
do. She took to her heels with the two men 
after her, but she hadn’t run more than 50 
feet when she crossed a creek and did some- 
thing that has never happened béfore in the 
annals of bear chasing. The animal turned 
upon them so suddenly that both stopped in 
their tracks, and then retired, one falling 
in the creek and the other running directly 
into a tree with lacerating results.—Courtesy 
Representative Baker of Lewisburg. 


THE MOTHER CAT 

A cat which recently acquired fame by 
mothering a baby chicken, has added two 
young groundhogs to her charges. The 
groundhogs which were brought in from the 
grain fields are about the same age as her 
own kittens and the mother cat is treating 
them as though they actually belonged to the 
family. 


NEW LIGHT ON BREEDING POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF DEER 
“The more we learn about deer, the more 
we don’t know.” Two does in the Harris- 
burg zoo born last year have fine healthy 
fawns this spring. A last year’s fawn in the 
Hershey zoo also has a fawn this year. 


In the Harrisburg zoo, with one buck (and 
a buck fawn of last year) eight does, in- 
cluding the two last year’s fawns referred 
to above, have ten fawns. 

Also, although Seton in his “Lives of Game 
Animals” seems to doubt all such stories, 
one doe in Sullivan County so peculiarly 
marked as to be easily identified has had 
triplets every year for four years,—we have 
had no report on her this year. The late 
A. Lincoln Cox had this doe under observa- 
tion for the last three years of his life and 
was very positive in his identification. 


BATTLE WITH RATTLE SNAKES 

George Boyle, of Osceola Mills, was bitten 
by a rattlesnake last Aug. 18, after he and 
his two companions Bill Sheck and Frank 
Jascowach had succeeded in killing twelve 
of the poisonous reptiles. The injured man 
was taken to the Philipsburg State Hospital 
after a tourniquet had been applied to his 
hand which the snake had struck with his 
fangs. The wound was cauterized and anti- 
snake-bite serum was injected. The accident 
occurred in Dry Hollow, near the Game 
Refuge. 





NINE COUNTIES INCLUDED IN NEW 
GROUP 

The first steps in forming what may be- 
come one of the largest and most powerful 
body of sportsmen in Pennsylvania were 
taken recently when representatives includ- 
ing Division “F” met at Tionesta and formed 
the Sportsmen’s Council, Division “F.” 

The purpose of the organization, which 
will. be composed of the various sportsmen’'s 
clubs throughout the division, will be to 
eliminate harmful fish and game legislation, 
bridge the gap between the sportsmen and 
the Game and Fish Commissions and to keep 
the Commissions out of politics. 

Dr. H. L. Sanderson, of Butler, was named 
President, with the right to name his own 
secretary; J. M. Hinman, of Oil City Buck- 
tails, was elected Vice-President ; while Wal- 
lace Dean, Meadville was elected Treasurer. 

The following directors were also elected 
with each county nominating its own man: 
H. H. Jefferson, Warren; J. C. Scowden, Tio- 
nesta, Forest County; Dr. R. M. Phelan, 
Sharon, Mercer County; Frank Norris, But- 
ler County; Harry Updegraff, of Shippen- 
ville, Clarion County ; Herbert Borrell, Mead- 
ville, Crawford County ; John W. Hienbaugh, 
President of the Presque Isle Sportsman 
League, Erie County; W. E. Hughes, Presi- 
dent of the Bucktails, Venango County; and 
Jack Turner, Ellwood City, Lawrence County. 

Lawrence County was unable to send a 
representative to the meeting, and Mr. Turner 
was elected on recommendation of the Butler 
County delegation. 

Th new organization will include thousands 
of sportsmen in Northwestern Pennsylvania 
and through the united efforts of the body, 
much good work is expected to be accom- 
plished. The completion of the organization 
is expected to be brought about as soon as 
possible and a meeting of the entire body 
then be held to discuss the changes in the 
various hunting and fishing laws. 


NEW THING IN BEAVER HISTORY 

Ward Walker, of the Hershey Zoo, reports 
that on June 8 of this year when cleaning 
the beaver pool in the zoo they found two 
young beavers with their mother. It is not 
known just when the young were born, but 
from their size and behavior when found it 
is assumed that they were born some time 
about May 1. 

The breeding of beaver in captivity has 
been repeatedly tried, by many different 
men, but has generally, if not always here- 
tofore, been a failure. Apparently, the cases 
announced as successful have always been 
either when females already pregnant were 
placed in captivity before the birth of their 
young, or else the beaver were kept in some 
very large enclosure, such as a lake. 

As this is an undebatable case, the parents 
having been in the same enclosure for more 
than three years, and the enclosure only 
forty by a hundred feet in extent, and 
situated in the heart of a public park con- 
stantly frequented by crowds of visitors, it 
is very interesting to all students of the 
natural history of the beaver. 











SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF 
AUGUST, 1933 





Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 





County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
ER RE 0 2 6 0 $14.00 
Allegheny .......... 0 0 18 0 18.00 
Armstrong ‘ 0 2 105 0 118.00 
EI ae 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Es ssa. oe Ws ke 0 8 42 0 54.00 
7 0 2 70 0 78.00 
LR A eee 0 4 48 0 64.00 
an we kaa ve 0 0 70 0 70.00 
DEE WU aicaivaw sede 0 2 30 0 38.00 
“rer Se eet ie 0 0 110 0 110.00 
see 0 3. tae 0 141.00 
GCuapetes si. 5. 0 0 1 0 1.00 
GRE TA ER aia rare 0 1 31 0 35.00 
EE SG carps svat 0 0 52 0 52.00 
SEE 9S. odes ae eee 0 0 43 0 43.00 
CS re eed seen 0 0 126 0 126.00 
Clearfield ...... le 0 2 108 0 116.00 
NE re ee ; 0 9 13 0 49.00 
IN a rake oi: dc 9% 2 0 1 66 0 70.00 
SE kn aaa cep ese 0 0 106 0 106.00 
Cumberland ........ 0 2 6 0 14.00 
MIN. S's sho e's dew w 0 0 32 0 82.00 
POOIBWOPO ..n sc cccace 0 0 0 O. ciensscs 
MN oh cade coe 0 0 14 0 14.00 
er ee eee 0 0 102 0 102.00 
ING ark 5. akan ig-8! 00 0 6 46 0 70.00 
oa 0 0 & 0 8.00 
Oe ae 0 0 7 0 7.00 
i a ics Sei 0 0 + 0 4.00 
EE Gan Fh oi od 3 0 0 17 0 17.00 
Huntingdon ....... 0 1 29 0 83.00 
SE. Ab ola'> 6 6.405 0 Gaus 0 3 125 0 137.00 
POO. dew céee 0 0 89 0 89.00 
0 RS ee See 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Lackawanna. ....... 0 0 8 0 8.00 
Lancaster ........ ; 0 2 79 0 87.00 
PR” ov. ws ceicee 0 0 28 0 28.00 
SR . Sekt ease 0 0 17 0 17.00 
Lehigh ....... ae 0 e'" 0 23.00 
PN Sap wwe’ wicie o' 0 6 84 0 108 .00 
STE EOOS 0 2 53 0 61.00 
Se 0 0 30 0 380.00 
BD gs gos b knw sow 0 0 77 0 77.00 
od 5 des <n. Godse 0 4 22 0 38.00 
eerie 0 0 81 0 31.00 
Montgomery ........ 0 0 20 0 20.00 
ND ei Si cas a ws 0 0 11 0 11.00 
Northampton ....... 0 1 29 0 33.00 
Northumberland .... 0 0 30 0 30.00 
MN whtnanae educe ne a 0 0 82 0 32.00 
Philadelphia ........ 0 0 0 -  eeawevee 
PME Pahinc ew os celwbcke 0 2 11 0 19.00 
PE Nee 0 0 13 0 13.00 
| er 0 0 81 0 81.00 
ED, eS OA it sad 0 0 & 0 8.00 
SE 0 5 167 0 187.00 
ED. OS Gb ons boas 0 2 6 0 14.00 
Susquehanna ....... 0 0 33 0 83.00 
ET ee ee 0 3 27 0 39.00 
AP 0 1 7 0 11.00 
Venango 0 0 380 0 80.00 
SPE eater 0 0 19 0 19.00 
Washington ........ 0 1 27 0 81.00 
WUE, oo Wa che t'e cox’ 0 0 21 0 21.00 
Westmoreland ...... 0 5 167 0 187.00 
NN Ss handemes 0 2 2g 0 33.00 
MN, a he KS hist oe ate 0 5 40 0 60.00 

MROID nice 064s 4925 0 82 2,886 0 $3,214.00 


Total number of claims for the month—1,815. 


RABBITS VS. WEASELS 


On June 16, while A. D. Warnock and 
Robert L. Headley were crossing the Chester 
Valley, north of Berwyn, Pa., a young rab- 
bit jumped out of the bush on the side of 
the road, closely followed by two weasels, 
and immediately behind the weasels was a 
large rabbit which they presumed to be the 
mother of the small one. When almost 
across the road one of the weasels cut the 
throat of the baby rabbit and at almost the 
Same time the mother rabbit grabbed the 
weasel in her mouth and threw it a short 
distance away. This all happened about for- 
ty feet in front of the automobile and they 
immediately stopped, hunted up clubs, and 
for the next twenty minutes were very busy 
trying to kill the weasels, which could not 
be driven from the vicinity. The mother 
rabbit disappeared in the underbrush, but 
the weasels stuck around and tried to get at 
the baby rabbit, which by this time had died. 
After yainly trying to exterminate the two 
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GOSHAWK ATTACKING RUFFED GROUSE 


weasels, they pursued their journey convinced 
that a rabbit is not as cowardly as usuallv 
supposed. 


PHEASANTS TAKE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES ONLY FOR 
LIQUIDS 
It is interesting to note that at least the 
head office of the Game Commission at Har- 
risburg, has not received a single complaint 
of pheasant damage to gardens or truck 
farms this year, while in 1931 and 1932 they 
did very serious damage on some truck 

farms. 

Pheasants very seldom eat fruit or vege- 
tables except when their natural supply of 
water is dried up or very badly contamin- 
ated—during the summer, especially, they 
very decidedly prefer an insect diet. 

Very often shallow pans filled with clean 
water and placed on the edge of the field mo- 
lested, and on the side from which the pheas- 
ants usually approach, will promptly put a 
stop to their depredations. 

In 1931, a very dry year, a truck farm near 
Norristown was very seriously damaged by 
crows, pigeons and pheasants, in apparently 


about equal proportions, and investigation 
showed no water available for quite a dis- 
tance. Examination also showed that after 
taking a large section out of a ripe tomato 
or lima bean the pheasant finally dropped 
the pressed pulp out of its mouth, evidently 
caring only for the moisture obtainable. 


CAT MOTHERS BABY SQUIRREL 

Norman Wood tells of a baby gray squirrel 
found in the road and brought to the home 
of John Johnston, 621 East Lincoln Highway, 
Coatesville, where it is being mothered by an 
Apgora cat along with two kittens. 


TRAPPED 19 WEASELS 
A record for trapping weasels was set by 
two youths, Jacob Feussner, Jr., and Joseph 
Evans, of Freeland, the boys having caught 
19 recently in one week. 
Last year boys in and around Freeland 
trapped 459 of these game destroyers. 


Bounties were first provided for by the 
Legislature in 1907. 
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FEEDING TIME 


LIBERATING HOUSE CATS 

The practice of liberating domestic cats 
still continues in Pennsylvania. Sut what a 
cruel practice it is to turn house cats loose 
on the public highway to care for themselves. 
It would be much more honorable to give the 
cats a humane death. \ 

Norman Wood, Lecturer for the Game 
Commission, has called our attention to the 
fact that since the King’s Highway, between 
Downingtown and Compassville, has been 
opened persons have been dumping cats 
on the highway until the felines have be- 
come so numerous that they are a menace. 

The same is true of other highways and 
byways. 

Such creatures must eat, that is certain. 
Therefore, they prey upon game, and song 
and insectivorous birds. 


Sportsmen ought to caution their neigh- 
bors not to discard cats and kittens that 


are no longer desired around the home. The 
8. P. C. A. also should have the cooperation 
of every real sportsmen to bring this prac- 
tice to a halt, thereby conserving the game 
and protected birds and preventing cruelty 
to dumb animals. 


NEW WAY TO CATCH WEASELS 
Game Protector Troy C. Burns made an 
investigation of a bounty claim recently re- 


ceived at the Harrisburg office, which was 
suspicioned because the claimant Mr. Wil- 
liam Heller, of Claytonia, caught so many 
weasels in such a short period of time. The 


investigation showed that Mr. Heller caught 
So many weasels 
method. 

Stakes about eleven or twelve inches high 
are placed in the ground 
gether that only a 


because he used a good 


enough to- 
weasel can go between 
them. A trap is placed in the enclosure 
made by the stakes. Weasel bait, consisting 
of parts of a weasel carcass, or 
tached to the top of the stakes. 

Through this method weasels can be suc- 
cessfully trapped with no danger of catching 
other fur-bearing animals or rabbits, as they 
are too large to go between the stakes. This 
method should work fine around chicken 
yards. 


close 


mice, is at- 


Division Game Supervisor Hays T. Englert 
reports a case where a pigeon reared a brood 
of young ringnecked pheasants. 





HORSE AND SHEEP SLAIN 

Venango County Farmer Loses $250 Mare 

yame wardens and sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in the Oil City section were aroused 
recently by reports of illegal hunting and the 
killing of a horse and sheep by riflemen. The 
horse, owned by C. BE. Winters of Oakland 
Township, Venango County, was killed on 
Sunday, sheep have been slain by rifle bullets 
at Eagle Rock and reports have been re- 
ceived of the “jack-lighting” of deer—at- 
tracting the deer by lights in the woods at 
night and killing them. 

Winters had recently purchased a 
mare, seven years old and weighing 1,500 
pounds. The horse was pasturing in a 10 
acre field when the shooting took place, a 
steel-capped .30 calibre bullet of the army 
type blowing off one of the rear legs, going 
through the bowels and lodging in the shoul- 
der. 

Winters had just paid $250 for the mare 
and was very much nettled over the loss of 
the horse. He reported that he had heard 
shooting in that vicinity before but had 
never reported it to the Game Protector. 

A second story of malicious shooting drifted 
into the office of the Game Supervisor, a re- 
port coming down from Eagle Rock that sev- 
eral sheep in that vicinity had been killed 
with rifle charges. 

The three sportsmen’s organizations in Ve- 
nango County are offering a substantial re- 
ward for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of anyone who makes a, prac- 
tice of such shooting. 
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BEAR STRUCK BY BUS 

Passengers aboard a New York bound bus 
were given an unusual experience one after- 
noon recently when the vehicle came to a 
stop near Mill Hall after an encounter with 
a big black bear. 

The bear skidded down the hillside upon 
the road directly in front of the bus and in 
spite of the efforts of the driver, Burnette 
Lott, of DuBois, to avoid hitting it, the ani- 
mal was struck and the left front wheel 
passed over him. 


THE BLACKSNAKE AT HIS SAME OLD 
TRICKS 

Deputy Game Protector Clarence R. Bailey, 
of Kempton, reports that while John Kamp 
and Francis Wittman were working at Dr. 
Brunner’s summer home, on August 1, they 
heard a peculiar noise apparently originat- 
ing some twenty-five yards from them. On 
investigation, they found a rabbit’s nest with 
four young, and a blacksnake lying in the 
nest with them. The snake had already 
killed one of the young, but was killed before 
he could swallow it. 


NEW WRINKLE IN KILLING CROWS 


The newest wrinkle in shooting crows is 
to tie a cat near a crow’s nest while it has 
eggs or young in it. “The crows will come 
from everywhere nearby and are easily 
killed,” say those who have tried it. 


The Legislature enacted the law in 1909 
making it illegal for an alien to possess 
firearms. 














MIGRATION 
A rush of wings through the darkening 
night ; 
A sweep through the air in the distant 
height. 


Far off we hear them, cry nswering cry; 
'Tis the voice of the birds as they south- 
ward fly. 
Mary DRUMMOND. 


HEARTWORMS AGAIN 


Further research has confirmed the previ- 
ously announced finding that heartworms 
(Filariidae) in dogs are transmitted princi- 
pally by mosquitoes, though no doubt ticks 
and other blood-sucking parasites also have 
a part. 

Treatment has so far not proven at all 
generally successful, and apparently the only 
hope at present is prevention, by protecting 
the dog from mosquitoes. Mosquito-proof 
kennels, although attempted in some cases, 
are more or less impracticable. Mosquito- 
repellants are likewise unsatisfactory, since 
no repellant has been found effective for 
more than an hour. 

For the present, at least, the only way 
out is to destroy all breeding places of 
mosquitoes within one-half to a mile of the 
kennel. This means, first, that “we must 
take care to see that no breeding place is 
overlooked around the residence, such as 
rain barrels insufficiently covered, rain gut- 
ters not draining completely, water standing 
in thrown out tin cans and other receptacles, 
or in puddles, and so forth. Certain species 
also breed in garbage and open sewage. 

Oil treatments of larger bodies of water, 
once a week, is too well known to require 
emphasis in this article. 


CAT NURSES MUSKRAT 


District Game Protector Clarence P. Moss, 
of Wyoming County, reports the following: 
On May 28, 1933, David Edwards, nine years 
of age, of Noxen, Pa., found floating in the 
Levards Creek a baby muskrat whose eyes 
were not yet open, measuring 3” in body 
and tail about 4” or 5”. He gathered it up 
and brought it into the house and gave it 
to a mother cat who was nursing 3 kittens 
which were six weeks old at that time. The 
little muskrat lived about a week with this 
family and then was discovered one morning 
smothered, having been lain on by the three 
kittens, which were much larger than it. 


CHILD SEES QUAIL, RUNS INTO 
MOWER; KNIVES CUT BONES 


Glenn Myers, 8, son of Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
vin Myers, Carlisle, R. D. 8, was caught in 
a hay mower on a neighbor’s farm and suf- 
fered severe injuries to his left leg. 

The boy, playing in the hay field, saw a 
covey of quail and ran to the mower to tell 
W. A. Myers, the driver, to stop. The child 
did not see the knives of the mower which 
cut both bones of the left leg. He was 
brought to the Carlisle Hospital where physi- 
cians were able to save the leg from ampu- 
tation, 
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THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS 

Grandpa often bewails the scarcity of 
game and the hard hunting of to-day, in dis- 
mal contrast to the abundance of “the good 
old days.” 

Some species of game have indeed disap- 
peared that occurred at least here and there 
in the early history of the Commonwealth. 
The buffalo has had to give way to the 
jersey and holstein, and the wolf and pan- 
ther are remembered only in contrast to the 
sportsman’s and farmer’s pointer and setter 
or hound. And the elk, being originally, 
like the buffalo, an animal of the open, that 
could be even forced into the timber only for 
temporary protection, never could have been 
very abundant in the one vast forest that 
constituted primeval Pennsylvania. 

And any man who knows the feeding 
habits and possibilities of deer will find it 
hard to believe that when so uniformly 
heavily forested the state could possibly 
support one-half as many deer as it has to- 
day, even with so many farms and open 
territory generally, which undoubtedly does 

















Yearling Buck 











greatly increase the amount of food for deer 
and elk, and the ail too frequent forays into 
the farmer’s growing crops, deer die every 
year of starvation even now. The disap- 
pearance of the vast chestnut crops does in- 
deed make a tremendous difference, but deer 
must eat all the year, and the chestnut crop, 
important as it was, furnished very little 
food except in the fall. 

While there is no possibility of settling 
the matter authoritatively, there is every 
reason to believe that there are almost as 
many bear and quail as in the early days, 
and far more cottontails. Even Daniel 
Boone “killed a bar” so seldom that he 
thought it worthwhile to record it on a tree. 
Raccoons and gray squirrels, on the other 
hand, may very easily have been much more 
abundant than now, and wild turkeys cer- 
tainly were incomparably more plentiful. 
But the myth of the abundant game of those 
days is probably true only of these and 
possibly one or two other species. 

No; Grandpa’s memory is, like our own, 
very much influenced by imagination, and 
the Pennsylvania boy of today inherits as 
much or more possibilities of sport than 
any of his forebears, The modern system 
of game refuges and legally enforced seasons 
and bag limits has guaranteed that. 








The law forbidding the use of automatic 
firearms was passed by the Legislature in 
1907. 
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FARM CROPS MOST COMMONLY 
DAMAGED BY DEER 

While deer eat almost every variety of 
farm crops, there seems no reason to believe 
that the variation in diet is so much a mat- 
ter of preference or taste to the deer as that 
the crops grown most extensively in the 
range of the deer naturally are damaged 
most. 


But whatever the explanation, the records 
of complaints of deer damage compiled from 
different states and averaged show that, so 
far, of orchard trees that suffer most fre- 
quently the apple tree heads the list, with 
the pear tree second, and the peach a close 
third. Of truck, potatoes are first in the 
damage complaints, with beans second. Of 
forage plants, alfalfa is by far the most fre- 
quently eaten. In one case there was un- 
debatable proof of a buck going twelve miles 
to dine on alfalfa. 


However, the comparative damage to dif- 
ferent crops undoubtedly varies much in any 
particular state from this order,—as differ- 
ent crops are more general in one state than 
in another. For instance, buckwheat and 
corn seem to head the list in Pennsylvania. 


LO! THE POOR FAMILY GARDEN 

Last spring a man wrote to the Game Com- 
mission complaining that the rabbits were 
destroying his little garden, and at least 
leaving the impression that this little garden 
was an important and necessary part of his 
living, especially during the depression. He 
asked permission to chase them out of the 
garden a few times with a couple of noisy 
beagles, as he found that the most effective 
way of scaring them away more or less per- 
manently. 

The Commission wrote him in reply that 
by law a man was allowed to use any means 
except poison when necessary to protect his 
crops from actual and material damage by 
game. 

On the protest of sportsmen, the Game 
Commission made a recent investigation and 
found that this poor gardener in reality was 
a breeder of hunting dogs on a commercial 
scale, and had—with would-be cleverness— 
tried this fraudulent pretence in order to get 
a color of authorization to train numbers of 
dogs out of season. 

Wonder how many other reports over- 
abundance of rabbits may have a similar ex- 
planation ? 





CLEVER, BUT— 

Grant Thompson, of Somerfield, Pa., 
was on a trip down into West Virginia 
last spring and while there met a man 
who had a captive wildeat for sale. 
Thompson thought of a clever plan to 
observe the letter of the law while 
violating the spirit of it, and make a 
bit of money at the same time. He 
bought the cat for a few dollars and 
took it back home, killed it there, and 
sent in the pelt for bounty, as killed in 
Pennsylvania. 

But the Game Commission needs no 
Pinkertons—and Thompson’s $100 fine 
now reposes peacefully in the treasury 
of the Commonwealth. 
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SOME FINDINGS FROM GROUSE 
RESEARCH 
Game News being issued wholly as a “house 


organ,” for the information and interest of 
our own Pennsylvania sportsmen, and not at 
all as a rival to the regular sportsmen’s 
magazines, we very seldom quote even the 
most interesting news from other states. 
But the New York Conservation Depart- 
ment has just issued a third annual report 
on the purpose, progress and methods of 
their ruffed grouse research which contains 
so much of interest and information to lovers 
of the king of game birds everywhere that 
we are making an exception to our rule, and 
we subjoin an abstract of their findings. 

1. Food does not seem to be a controlling 
factor in grouse abundance. 

2. Ideal grouse cover is made up of four 
types : Spring nesting grounds, summer 
feeding grounds, fall feeding grounds and 
winter shelter. 

8. In coverts composed chiefly of hard- 
woods, a scattering of clumps of evergreens 
makes them much more desirable. Large 
areas devoted solely to conifers are not de- 
sirable and serve mainly as reservoirs for 
predatory species. 

4. The proportion of male to female 
grouse in favorable coverts is neariy equal, 
thus indicating that no degeneration of the 
species is taking place. 
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Pine Creek Gorge, Lycoming County. 


5. Among grouse the possibilities of detri- 
mental inbreeding seem exceedingly remote. 

6. Only in case the birds are in the very 
best of condition will it pay to restock areas 
with grouse through the liberation of im- 
ported wild trapped birds. 


7. Enemies, of which the skunk and the 
fox seem to be the most important, are prob- 
ably responsible for breaking up at least 
one-third of all grouse nests in this state 
each year. 

8. Enemies, of which the horned owl, gos- 
hawk and fox seem to be the most important, 
are probably responsible for killing about 20 
percent of all the adult grouse in this state 
each year. 

9. The number of nests broken up, and 
of adult grouse destroyed, but not the losses 
of young birds while still with the brood, can 
be reduced to a considerable extent through 
intensive predator control. 

10. Sportsmen are probably not responsi- 
ble for killing more than 15 per cent of the 
grouse in the average covert in any one year. 

11. The rearing of grouse in captivity and 
on a large scale is apparently a practicable 
proposition. 

12. Artificially reared grouse, while aston- 
ishingly tame in captivity, upon liberation 
rapidly acquired those wild characteristics 
which make them truly kings and queens 
among upland game birds. 











Photo by Dept. of Forests and Waters 


Outstanding, interesting and important 
achievements during the past year include: 


1. The obtaining of 335 eggs from 29 hand- 
reared grouse. 


2. The raising of 70 second-generation 
birds from these eggs, nearly all of which 
seemed to be equal in every respect to their 
wild cousins. 


3. The studying of 548 wild grouse nests, 
59.4 per cent of which hatched, and 40.6 per 
cent of which were destroyed. 


4. The liberating of 29 wild grouse, 12 
being females, of which 5 are known to have 
nested. Four of these raised broods aver- 
aging 4% birds apiece on September 1, which 
is slightly above normal. 

5. The rapid reversion to normal wildness 
of 5 tame hand-reared grouse upon liberation. 


6. The recording of a 33 per cent decrease 
in the destruction of grouse nests in an area 
where predator control had been practiced, 
as compared with a similar adjacent area 
where no control was attempted. 

7. The actual observing on two separate 
occasions of a wild red fox in the act of 
breaking up a grouse nest. 

8. The finding of grouse remains in 5 (16 
per cent) of 31 fox droppings (both red and 
gray) from one area, and in 24 (14 per cent) 
of 169 droppings entirely from red fox from 
another region. 
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1933 OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Following is a summary of open seasons and bag limits provided by State and Federal Statutes and certain changes 
made by the Board of Game Commissioners at meetings held June 10 and July 6, 1933. 








SPECIES OF GAME 


Bag Limits 


OPEN SEASONS 
(Both dates inclusive, 








Day SEASON Sundays Excepted) 
I ns os koe vce cs cwecceccccs 15 Unlimited Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
gS nn a a 20 Unlimited Oct. 16-Nov. 30 
Woodcock (limit possession 12) ................... 4 20 Oct. 15-Nov. 14 
tWild Ducks (limit possession twenty-four) .......... 12 60 Oct. 16-Dee. 15 
tWild Geese (limit possession eight) ................ 4 30 Oct. 16-Dee. 15 
NN ee in om os hae oo ce swine 25 Unlimited Oct. 16-Dee. 15 
ge es TE Ss cls = s dig ade smiaes 6 1 1 
Ringnecked Pheasant, males only .................. 2 6 
ENE EE AES LONE LS SR 2 12 
Virginia Partridge,, Commonly called Quail, Gambel Nov. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 
Quail, Valley Quail (The combined kinds) ........ 6 24 pr 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27, 
Nee wu weseutedece Unlimited Unlimited 28, 29, 30. 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (The combined kinds) .. 6 20 
ne aac wpececs 5 30 
Hares (Snowshoe or Varying) ...........:........ 3 15 J 
aE GE eR SR ee Unlimited Unlimited (Nov. 1-Aug. 15, 1934) 
(Nov. same as small game) 
I Nog sc ene tc ceecesvccles 0 0 No open season 
a ha ohne kneeaissevceseces 0 0 No open season 
gS RE 6 Unlimited Unlimited Nov. 1-Feb. 28, 1934 
he PR Vinca vee oe Unlimited Unlimited Dee. 1-Feb. 28, 1934 
**Raccoons (By individual or hunting party) ....... 3 10 Nov. 1-Dee. 31 
a ern ta Sigs 'f ow be hp BA bane 4 opie 0 0% 6 6 March 1-Apr. 10, 1934 
(See note below) 
NE | En ee ee 1 1 Nov. 10-Nov. 30 
Bear, over one year old (by hunting party) ....... 3 3 Nov. 10-Nov. 30 
Deer, Male, with two or more points to one antler .. 1 1 Dee. 1-Dee. 15 
Deer, Male (as above by hunting party) .......... 6 6 Dee. 1-Dee. 15 
I sade ee. b'e-'od «baw ans ooo 5 0% 0 0 No open season 
Te Me ia Ee a Keston kw wea 0 Rd 40 68 0 0 No open season 





+Rails and Gallinules: 


25 in the aggregate of all kinds, but not more than 15 of any species. 


tThe season on migratory wild waterfowl begins at 12:00 o’clock noon on the opening day. 
In accordance with Federal Statutes and Regulations ducks of the combined kinds daily bag limit 12, possession at one time 24, season 
limit 60. Bag shall not contain more than 8 in the aggregate (possession limit 16) of canvasbacks, redheads, greater and lessor scaups 


(bluebills), ringnecks, blue-winged, green-winged, and cinnamon teal, gadwalls, and shovellers, AND 


NOT MORE THAN 5 BIDER 


DUCKS, AS PART OF THE TWELVE. Any part or all of the daily bag limit of 12 may be made up of Mallards, Pintails and Black 


Ducks. 
SEASON CLOSED ON BRANT. 


SEASON CLOSED ON WOODDUCKS, RUDDY DUCKS AND BUFFLEHEADS. 
*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1933 in Wyoming, Pike, Wayne, Monroe, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon, Schuylkill, Berks, 
Northampton, Lehigh, Dauphin, Lebanon, Tioga, Bradford, Clearfield, and Jefferson Counties. 
**In the Counties of Greene, Fayette, Bedford, Fulton, Franklin, Adams, York, Chester, Montgomery, Lehigh, Bucks, Dauphin, Leb- 
anon, Cumberland, Philadelphia, Washington, Delaware, Lancaster, Berks and Carbon; and from October 15th to December 15th in all 


other counties. 


Raccoons may be hunted only between one hour before sunset and one hour after sunrise. 
§Detailed information on regylations covering the taking of beaver will be published in each county of the State. 


also be obtained from the Game Commission, Harrisburg. 


Information may 








—-- — 











The constitutionality of the Act of 1909, 
forbidding aliens to hunt in this state, was 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1914 in the case of the Common- 
wealth vs. Papsone, carried up to that tri- 
bunal on appeal. 


FIRST BEAVER COMPLAINT 

The first complaint of damage by beaver 
was received by the Game Commission from 
a property owner in the Poconos in 1921. 

Game Protector John §. Dittmar, of Bed- 
ford County reports the killing of a Golden 
Eagle by Donald Barkman, of Clearville. The 
eagle was carrying off one of Mr. Barkman’s 
chickens. It had a wing-spread of 7 feet, 
4 inches. 


In New Zealand some of the islands that 
formerly teemed with bird life are now with- 
out a bird,—because some blundering enthu- 
siast some years ago introduced house cats, 
which were allowed to run wild. 


Some years ago the farmers of Hungary 
succeeded in getting the English or European 
sparrow outlawed and killed in great num- 
bers. Within five years the country was 
overrun with insects, and these same men 
were crying frantically for the restoration of 
the sparrow they had so much misunder- 
stood. The sparrow was brought back as 
rapidly as possible, and feeding on the hordes 
of devastating insects, proved the salvation 
of the farms. 


a ratte SA. Sok aay Cty ee 


So far as has been determined, birds mi- 
grate at an average height of about 3,000 
feet, but the highest authorities report some 
birds reaching an altitude of 29,000 feet, 


In planting corn tear off a page of news- 
paper, bury one corner in the ground suffi- 
ciently to hold it in place, and leave the other 
three corners to flap in the wind. If you 
will do this frequently over the whole field, 
crows will give that field a wide berth. 

To protect any small tract, such as a melon 
patch, stretch a few strings of ordinary cord 
across the field in different directions as high 
as a man’s head. For some strange reason, 
a crow will not go near a plot with these 
strings overhead. 
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“SMALL GAME |Attention 


1933. NOVEMBER  1933| Hynters! 
SUN|MON|TUE|WED|THU|FRI |SAT 


| |2 Small Game Includes 


Blackbirds 
i O [ i *Wild Turkeys 
Ringneck Pheasants (Male) 
Ruffed Grouse 
i 6 { T | & Bob-white Quail 
Rabbits 
Hares 
Squirrels 
*Wild Turkeys closed in Wyoming, Perry, Pike, 
Wayne, Monroe, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Car- 
= O bon, Schuylkill, Berks, Northampton, Lehigh, 















































Dauphin, Lebanon, Tioga, Bradford, Clearfield 
and Jefferson Counties. 


BEAR 


NOVEMBER 1933 
TUE/WED THU/FRI 


lO 
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